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robbing emigrants of. their mules, and sometimes
venturing to attack the mail. They are all well
armed, some of them are certain shots. No fear
of man, and no respect for woman, restrain these
plunderers from committing the most atrocious
crimes. Their hands are raised against every one
who may be expected to have a dollar in his purse.
Every law which they can break, they have already
broken; every outrage which they can effect, they
have probably effected; so that their dregs of life
are already due -to justice; and nothing they can
do will add to the load of guilt which they already
bear. These plunderers, who roam about the
tracks in bands of three or five, of ten or twenty,
sometimes of thirty or forty, are far more terrible
to the merchant and the emigrant than either
Sioux or Ute. The Sioux is but a savage, whom
the white man has a chance of daunting by his
pride, of deceiving by his craft; but his brother
on the road, himself perhaps a trader, a train-man
in his happier days, can see through every wile,
and measure with a glance both his weakness and
his strength.

Many men, known to have been road-agents,
suspected of being still connected with the bands,
are at large; this man keeping a grog-shop, that